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emancipation of the serfs, feared the consequences of sudden
liberation. Upon the accession of Nicholas I, the opposition
groups unleashed an insurrection that spread throughout the
army and led to the bloody riots of December 14, 1825. The
Imperial Guard defeated the Decembrists, as the rebels were
called, and their leaders were hanged or exiled to Siberia.
The revolt was crushed, but the agitation for social reform
continued. The czar realized the urgency of the reforms de-
manded by the Decembrists, but he wanted to introduce
them himself and to prevent the revolutionary section of the
nobility from interfering in the government of Russia. He
initiated a study of peasant problems and at the same time
organized active police surveillance of the intellectuals.
Although the new sovereign had proclaimed his "Western
modernism" and his solicitude for the welfare of the muzhiks,
he remained in the eyes of the intelligentsia the symbol of
arbitrary violence and reactionary absolutism. "There was
no room to think," as the historian Kikin said. And people
had never, at any period, wished more fiercely to think and
think. They thought for those who did not think, and
against those who prevented them from thinking. People
thought alone, in groups, in their own rooms, in salons and
on the street; they thought and at the same time decried
abstract thinking. The men of the forties despised meta-
physics, and focused all their attention on the immediate de-
mands of the people.
"The spirit of our times is such," wrote Belinsky in 1842,
"that even the greatest creative energy can cause only tem-
porary surprise ... if it imagines that the earth is un-
worthy of it, that its place is in the clouds and that the
century-old sufferings and hopes of the people must not
disturb its poetic visions and poetic contemplations."